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INTELLECT OF COLORED MEN. 


When Raynal wondered why America had not produced any 
celebrated men, Jefferson replied, “when we shall have existed as a 
nation, as long as the Greeks before they had a Homer, the Romans 
a Virgil, or the French a Racine, there will be room for astonishment.” 
And what room would there be for astonishment, if the people of 
Africa had not produced great men since the days when Sir John 
Hawkins commenced dealing in their living bodies, under authority 
of Queen Elizabeth? Is Slavery a system of education under which 
a nation ought to be brought up from the lowest depth of barbarism 
to the summit level of Christendom in less than three hundred years? 
Would Lord Bacon have made himself the prince of philosophers if he 
had been brought to the court of Elizabeth .in chains from some tribe 
as savage as were his own ancestors at the time of the Roman con- 
quest? If we were to find among the descendants of Africa, under 
all their present disadvantages, minds. equal in genius and accom- 
plishment to Bacon, Shakspeare, John Milton, or Sir Isaac Newton, 
or to the mightiest of the living, or even to the second rate men who 
have sustained the honors of a civilized ancestry, might we not well 
expect them, in a few hundred years, with equal advantages to eclipse 
the glories of the European race ? 

What has become of the literature of those ancient Britons who 
were slaves at Rome in the days of Nero? ‘We call on the asserters — 
of Earopean superiority to bring it forward, while we cite some of the 
instances in which negro and mulatto men have exhibited talents which 
do honor not only to themselves but to human nature at large. All 
we claim for these cases, is, that they should stop the sentence of 
inferiority against the descendants of Africa. 

We shall first quote a numbe;x of biographical notices from the very 
learned work of the Abbe Grégoire on the Literature of the Negroes. 


HANNIBAL. 

“The Czar Peter the first, during his travels, had an he aphor of 
knowing Hannibal, the African negro, who had receiv d edue - 
cation; and who, under this monarch, became in Russia, Fibuteinabe 
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neral and director of artillery. He was decorated with the red 
riband of the order of St. Alexander Nenski. Bernardin St. Pierre 
and colonel La Harpe, knew his son; a mulatto, who had the reputa- 
tion of talents. In 1781, he was lieutenant general in a corps of 
artillery. It was he, who under the orders of prince Potemkin, minister 
at war, commenced the establishment of a port and fortress at Cherson, 
near the mouth of the Dnieper.” 


AMO. 


“ Anthony William Amo, born in Guinea, was brought to Europe 
when very young, and the princess of Brunswick, Wolfenbuttle, took 
charge of his education. Heembraced the Lutheran religion, pursued 
his studies at Halle, in Saxony, and at Wittemberg, and so distin- 
guishea himself by his good conduct and talents, that the rector and 
council of the university of the last mentioned town, thought themselves 
obliged to give a public testimony of these in a letter of felicitation. 

“‘ Amo, skilled in the knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, 
delivered with success, private lectures on philosophy, which are 
highly praised in the same letter. In a syllabus, published by the 
Dean of the Philosophical Faculty, it is said of this learned negro, that 
having examined the systems of ancients and moderns, he selected and 
taught all that was best of them.” 


L’ISLET GEOFFROY. 


“LIslet Geoffroy, a mulatto, is an officer of artillery and guardian 
of the Depot of Maps and plans of the Isle of France. The twenty- 
third of August, 1786, he was named correspondent of the academy of 
sciences. He is acknowledged as such in the Connoisance des temps 
for the year 1791, published in 1789, by. this learned society, to whom 
Lislet regularly transmitted meterorological observations and some- 
times hydrographical — 

“His map of the Isles of France and Reunion, delineated according 
to astronomical observations, the geometrical operations of La Caille, 
and particular plans was published in 1797, year 5, by order of the 
minister of marme. A new edition corrected from drawings transmitted 
by the author, was published in 1802, year 10, it is the best map of 
those isles that has yet appeared. 

“Tn the almanac of the Isle of France, which I have not been able 
to find at Paris, Lislet has inserted several memoirs, and among others 
the description of Pitrebot, one of the highest mountains of the isle. 
This fact was commuzxicated to me by M. Aubert du Petit Thouars, 
who resided ten years in the colony. 

‘‘ Yet this man never visited the continent to improve his taste and 
acquire knowledge. He has struggled against the obstacles created 
by the prejudices of the country. It is reasonable to — that he 
would have performed more if brought, in his youth, to Europe, and 
breathing the atmosphere of the learned, he had found around him 
something which would have powerfully stimulated his curiosity and 
fractified his genius. 

“Some person belonging to the expedition of Captain Baudin, in- 
formed. me, that Lislet, having established a scientific society at the 
Isle of France, some whites refused to be members, merely because its 
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founder was ablack. Have they not proved by their conduct that they 
were unworthy of this honor ?” 


JAMES DERHAM. 


“ James Derham, originally a slave at Philadelphia, was transferred 
by his master, to a physician, who gave him a subaltern employment, 
as a preparer of drugs. During the American war, he was sold by 
this physician to a surgeon, and by the surgeon, to Doctor Robert 
Dove, of New Orleans. Learned in languages, he speaks with facility, 
English, French and Spanish. In 1788, at the age of twenty-one 
years, he became the most distinguished physician at New Orleans. 
‘I conversed with him on medicine,’ says Dr. Rush, ‘and found him 
very learned. I thought 1 could give him information concerning the 
treatment of diseases, but 1 learned more from him than he could 
expect from me.’ ” 

THOMAS FULLER. 


“Thomas Fuller, born in Africa, and residing at the distance of 
four miles from Alexandria, in Virginia, not knowing how to read or 
write, excited surprise by the facility with which he performed the 
most difficult calculations. Of the different methods employed to put 
his talents to the proof, we select’ the following: One day he was 
asked, how many seconds of time have elapsed since the birth of an 
individual, who had lived seventy years, seven months and as many 
days? Ina minute and a half he answered the question. One of 
the interrozators took his pen, and after a long calculation, pretended 
that Fuller was deceived—that the number he mentioned was too 

eat. No, replied the negro, the error is on your side, for you have 
orgotten the leap years. His answer is found to be correct. We 
are indebted for this information to Dr. Rush, a man equally respected 
in Europe and America.” 

BANNAKER. 


“Benjamin Bannaker, a negro of Maryland, established in Phila- 
delphia, without any other encouragement than his passion for acquir- 


ing knowledge, without books, except the works of Ferguson, and the 


tables of Tobias Mayer, applied himself to astronomy. He published 
almanacs for the years 1794, and 1795, in 8vo. at Philadelphia, in 
which are calculated a::4 exhibited the different aspects of the planets, 
a table of the motions of the sun and moon, their risings and settings, 
and the courses of the bodies of the planetry system.” 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS. 

Francis Williams, the son of negro parents, was born in Jamaica 
about the beginning of the 18th century. By the patronage of the 
Duke of Montague he was sent to England and educated at the 
University of Cambridge, where he made respectable proficiency in 
mathematics. While in England he wrote a ballad commencing 


‘* Welcome, welcome, brother debtor,” 


which became so popular that certain individuals attempted, though 
unsuccessfully, to wrest from him the honor of its authorship. 
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Returning to Jamaica he opened a school in which he taught Latin 
and mathematics. He wrote poems in Latin, a specimen of which 
may be seen in the work of M. Gregoire, with a translation by Long, 
the historian of Jamaica. If this poem were devoid of talent it would 
hardly have found a place and been honored with a translation, in a 
history of Jamaica which betrayed no special antipathy to slavery. 


GUSTAVUS VASSA. 

Gustavus Vassa, or Olaudah Equiano by his African name, was 
born in the vale of Essaka, in Benin, about the year 1745. At the 
age of twelve he was torn from his native land by the robbers, and 
sold in Barbadoes. Thence he was carried to Virginia, where he 
became the property of an English lieutenant, in whose service he saw 
England and took part in several naval expeditions. After the peace 
he was carried back to the West Indies as a slave, where with the 
consent of his new master he set up as a merchant, with a capital of 
three pence, and after a long course of various fortune on various 
shores, amassed sufficient to purchase his liberty. He continued to 
traverse the ocean and was the subject of many remarkable escapes 
and adventures. He embraced Christianity and at last settled in 
England after a wandering and eveniful life of 30 years. About 1781, 
he published a narrative of his life, which we are assured by the most 
respectable testimony was written by himself. It has been well com- 
pared in regard to its style to the admirable and well known work of 
Daniel de Foe. His multiplied adventures are narrated with such 
native simplicity and such appropriate circumstantiality, that they can 
never fail to secure readers. The book had gone through nine editions 
in England, as early as 1791. It has been repeatedly republished in 
America. To the last edition by Mr. Isaac Knapp, of Boston, sold at 
the Anti-Slavery offices, we would refer the reader for a fuller acquain- 
tance with a man whom he cannot fail to love for the excellence of his 
heart, if he does not admire the brilliancy of his intellect. 


IGNATIUS SANCHO. 

Ignatius Sancho was born of a slave mother during the “middle 
passage,” or voyage from Africa. Arriving at Carthagena, he was 
baptized by a priest who gave him the name of Ignatius. At the age 
of two years he was carried to England by his master, and given to 
three young ladies residing at Greenwich, who bestowed upon him his 
surname in token of some fancied similitude to the squire of the famous 
knight of La Mancha. His life was chequered with vicissitudes very 
far from being favorable to the highest developement of his intellect. 
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He lived however to be his own master and to associate on terms of 
equality with characters who figured in the front rank of the literature 
of the age; among whom were Garrick and Sterne. His letters were 
published in London, in two octavo volumes. Jefferson, as required 
by his theory of African inferiority, criticises them harshly. Other 
very respectable writers have so far differed with him, as to allow them 
a place only second to the best specimens of epistolary composition. 
We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting two letters from 
the works of Sterne, which will perhaps give the reader some clue to 
the merits of the controversy. 


Ignatius Sancho to Mr. Sterne, 1766. 


* Reverend Sir,—It would be an insult on your humanity, (or per- 
haps look like it,) to apologize for the liberty | am taking—I am one 
of those people whom the vulgar and illiberal call negroes.—The first 
part of my life was rather unlucky as I was placed in a family who 
judged ignorance the best and only security for obedience—A little 
reading and writing I got by unwearied application.—The latter part 
of my life has been through God’s blessing, truly fortunate—havin 
spent it in the service of one of the best and greatest families in the 
kingdom—my chief pleasure has been books—philanthropy I adore.— 
How very much, good sir, am [I (amongst millions) indebted to you 
for the character of your amiable uncle Toby!—TI declare I would 
walk ten miles in the dog-days to shake hands with the honest corpo- 
ral— Your sermons have touched me to the heart, and I hope have 
amended it, which brings me to the point.—In your tenth discourse, is 
this very affecting passage,—‘Consider how great a part of our 
species in all ages down to this—have been trod under the feet of 
cruel and capricious tyrants, who would neither hear their cries nor 
pity their distresses—consider slavery—what it is—how bitter a 
draught—and how many millions are made to drink of it..—Of all 
my favorite writers not one has drawn a tear in favor of my miserable 
black brethren—excepting yourself—and the humane author of Sir 
George Ellison.—I think you will forgive me; Iam sure you will 
applaud me for beseeching you to give one half hour’s attention to 
pi as itis this day practised in our West Indies.—The subject 
handled in your striking manner would ease the yoke (perhaps) of 
many—but if only of one—gracious God! what a feast to a benevo- 
lent heart! and sure I am, you are an epicurean in acts of charity.— 
You who are universally read and as universally admired—you could 
not fail. Dear sir, think in me you behold the uplifted hands of thou- 
sands of my fellow Moors. Grief, you pathetically observe, is elo- 
quent; figure to yourself their attitudes; hear their supplicating 
addresses! alas! you cannot refuse-——Humanity must comply—in 
which hope I beg permission to subscribe myself. LB 


From Mr. Sterne to Ignatius Sancho. 


Corwould, July 27, 1766. 
There is a strange coincidence Sancho, in the little events (as well 
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as in the great ones) of this world: for I had been writing a tender 
tale of the sorrows of a friendless poor negro girl, and my eyes had 
scarce done smarting with it when your letter of recommendation, in 
behalf of so many of her brethren and sisters, came to me—but wh 
her brethren? or ‘yours Sancho! any more than mine? It is by the 
finest tints, and most insensible gradations that nature descends from 
the fairest face about St. James’s to the sootiest complexion in Africa: 
at which tint of them is it that the ties of blood are to cease? and 
how many shades must we descend lower Still in the scale, ere mercy 
is to vanish with them! But ’tis no uncommon thing, my good Sancho, 
for one half of the world to use the other half of it like brutes, and then 
endeavor to make ’em so.—F'or my own part, I never look westward 
(when I am in a pensive mood at least) but I think of the burthens 
which our brothers and sisters are there carrying, and could I ease 
their shoulders from one ounce of them, I declare | would set out this 
hour upon a pilgrimage to Mecca for their sakes—which by the bye, 
Sancho, exceeds your walk of ten miles in about the same proportion 
that a visit. of humanity should one of mere form. However, if you 
meant my Uncle Toby, more is he your debtor. If I can weave the 
tale I have wrote into the work I am about, ’tis at the service of the 
afflicted—and a much greater matter; for in serious truth, it casts a 
sad shade upon the world, that so great a part of it, are, and have 
been, so long bound in chains of darkness, and in chains of misery; 
and I cannot but both respect and felicitate you, that by so much 
laudable diligence you have broke the one—and that by falling into 
the hands of so good and merciful a family, Providence has rescued 
you from the other. 

And so, good-hearted Sancho, adieu! and, believe me, I will not 
forget your letter. Yours, L. STERNE. 


TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE. 


This remarkable person was born a slave in St. Domingo about 
1745. Nota drop of any other than African blood flowed in his veins. 
History may safely be challenged for an example of higher achievments 
from so low a beginning. In all the elements of true greatness, his 
character will bear a comparison with that of any hero, ancient or 
modern. He was truly the Washington of Hayti; and if his final suc- 
cess did not equal that of our own revolutionary leader, it must not be 
attributed to any lack of talents on his part, but to the incomparable 
baseness and perfidy of his enemy. It is to that baseness we 
mainly owe our ignorance of the life of this extraordinary man. The 
results of his powerful intellect, undaunted courage, and generous 
philanthropy, could not be hid; but the same tyranny which meanly 
murdered him in a European dungeon, blotted out all the best sources 
of information as to the means by which he accomplished them. But 
the facts which are derived through this very enemy, unsmothered by 
avalanches of abuse, are quite sufficient for our purpose. 
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Toussaint was born on the plantation Noé, managed by M. Bayou 
de Libertas. His early years are said to have been marked with 
an extraordinary evenness of temper and an enthusiastic benevolence 
towards, and wonderful control over, the brute animals, which it 
was his business to tend. ‘Though his master’s name ought to have 
ensured him full opportunity to cultivate his mind, he seems to have 
been indebted to his own unaided and clandestine efforts for his 
education. A French writer reproaches M. Bayou de Libertas for his 
culpable negligence in not being aware that his slave had learned to 
read, till he was familiar with the writings of the Abbe Raynal.* His 
master, however, lived to see good reasons for not repenting of any 
kindness he had bestowed upon this slave. Toussaint did not join the 
negroes when they rose in 1791, till he had seen his master and family 
safely embarked for the United States, with liberal supplies. He 
then devoted himself to the cause of his brethren with such zeal, 
activity, and talents, that he ultimately secured from them, the most 
cordial and universal obedience, and a respect little short of adoration. 

Complete emancipation was offered by the French commissioners to 
all who would take up arms against the British invaders in 1793. It 
was with their characteristic energy and perseverance that the British 
attempted to wrest this opulent colony from their old rivals, and re- 
establish the peace of that despotism which they considered essential to 
the safety of their own West Indian possessions. And it was to the 
energy and superior military skill of Toussaint that his countrymen 
owed the preservation of their newly acquired liberty. The British 
were not compelled to retire till he was made General-in-Chief and 
Governor of the colony. After the expulsion of the foreign foe, 
Toussaint applied himself to the arts of peace not less successfully 
than he had done to those of war. We are assured by the most re- 
spectable French authorities, who were themselves planters and eye- 
witnesses, that the colony under his government “ marched as if by 
enchantment towards its ancient splendor.”t ‘The colony,” says 
Malenfant, “flourished under Toussaint. ‘The whites lived happily 
and in peace upon their estates, and the negroes continued to work 
for them.” Noone, who has not weighed the difficulties that lay before 
him, can duly appreciate the honor which these facts throw upon the 
character of Toussaint. The field of his operations was a country 


* “ Campagnes des Francais, &c.,” by Albert de Lattre, a colonial proprietor, 
and paymaster of the French army, p. 48. 
+ General La Croix, Memoire Historique du Saint Domingue. 
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desolated by seven years of fierce and complicated civil war, in which 
all the bad passions of human nature had burst into the wildest madness 


that oppression could possibly drive to, and had been urged on in the. 
work of destruction by the most powerful foreign influence. Worse . 


materials for the establishment of peace, industry and good govern- 
ment could not well be imagined. Yet, Toussaint not only succeeded 
in governing the country, but he succeeded in attaching to himself all 
the parties and castes into which its distracted inhabitants were divided. 
It was this very success which doubtless stirred up against him the 
wrath of Napoleon, leading to the suspicion, which was contrary to fact, 
that it was his design to make the country independent of France. 
The disgraceful expedition under Le Clerc is said to have been 
urged upon Bonaparte by the whites who were dissatisfied with the 
loss of their slaves; but these whites it would seem, were chiefly those 
who had fled to France. ‘Those who remained on the island till 
Toussaint rose to the government were mostly satisfied with the 
system of free labor, which under his administration was more profit- 
able than the old slavery. On this point we have the best testimony 
that could be wished. The historian who was employed to lull the 
French people, salve the wounded fame and pride of Bonaparte for the 
defeat of Le Clerc and Rochambeau, and drown the cries of the 
widows and orphans of 60,000 Frenchmen, assigns the disaffection of 
the whites in the colony itself, as one great reason of the failure. He 
says; ‘it would seem to have been the natural course to organize 
into a national guard the inhabitants who were found in the towns on 
the arrival of the army; but there was not a man in whom any confi- 
dence could be placed. The majority of the inhabitants of the towns 
loved the government of Toussaint, because he had GorGED them with 
riches.” Again, in excusing Rochambeau for the same failure to avail 
himself of the aid of the colonial whites, he says, “ It may be said for 
him, that he could not, any more than Captain-General Le Clerc, put 


confidence in the whites, the majority of the inhabitants of the towns 


mourning, I repeat it, for the regime of Toussaint, which had enriched 


them.”* 


Toussaint is represented by those who knew him well and had no 
motive to over-rate his powers or his virtues, as a man of deep sagacity 
and untiring activity, veracious toa proverb; humane and affectionate ; 
extremely temperate; and remarkably exalted above the vanity which 
prejudice affirms to be characteristic of his race. He slept little, ate 


* See the aforesaid work of De Lattre, pages 84, 87. 
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sparingly, drank nothing but water, and habitually tired five secretaries 
in the transaction of his official business. In war he conquered by the 
foresight of his combinations and the celerity of his movements. In 
peace he repressed opposition by listening to complaints, and making 
it the interest of all parties to uphold the law. The same author, to 
whom we have already referred, in describing the system of Toussaint 
in regard to the former slaves, who were required by law to work, 
says “they had a fourth part of the produce, which was too much.” 
So it seems he not only enriched the citizens of the towns, but the 
laborers. 

Such was the man whom Bonaparte resolved to crush. But mark, 
how he trusted to lying and treachery rather than to the valor of his 
bravest veterans. Le Clerc mvaded St. Domingo with double the 
number of men Toussaint had then at command.* Yet he gained 
nothing in the field. At last by deceitful proclamations and French gold 
he allayed apprehension and cut the nerves of resistance, till Toussaint, 
too honest to fathom the deceit of his foe, retired from public life to his 
plantation, upon the pledged faith of France that his peace should not 
be disturbed. His sword was no sooner sheathed than he found him- 
self a prisoner on the way to France. If the treatment of Napoleon 
at St. Helena showed how much Europe feared his power, what are 
we to say of the confinement and starvation of Toussaint in the castle 
of Joux ? 

HENRY BOYD. 


Henry Born} was born aslavein Kentucky. Of imposing stature, 
well-knit muscles, and the countenance of one of nature’s noblemen, at 
the age of eighteen he had so far won the confidence of his master, that 
he net only consented to sell him the right and title to his freedom, but 
gave him his own time to earn the money. With a general pass from 
his inaster, Henry made his way to the Kanawha salt works, celebrated — 
as the place where Senator Ewing of Ohio, chopped out his education 
with his axe! And there, too, with his axe, did Henry Boyd chop out 
his liberty. By performing double labor, he got double wages. In the 
day-time he swung his axe upon the wood, and for half the night he 
tended the boiling salt kettles, sleeping the other half by theirside. After 


having accumulated a sufficient sum, he returned to his master and 


* De Lattre himself confesses that Toussaint had never more than sixteen 
thousand men. 

+ This account is taken from the lips of a friend who resided in Cincinnati 
three years ago, and had good opportunity to know the facts. 
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paid it over for his freedom. Henext applied himself to learn the trade 
of a carpenter and joiner. Such was his readiness to acquire the use 
of tools, that he soon qualified himself to receive the wages of a journey- 
man. In Kentucky, prejudice does not forbid master mechanics to 
teach colored men their trades. 

He now resolved to quit the dominions of slavery and try his fortunes 
in a free state, and accordingly directed his steps to the city of Cin- 
cinnati. The journey reduced his purse to the last quarter of a dollar, 
but with his tools on his back and a set of muscles that well knew how 
to use them, he entered the city with a light heart. Little did he dream 
of the reception he was to meet. There was work enough to be done 
in his line, but no master-workman would employ “a nigger.” Day 
after day did Henry Boyd offer his services from shop to shop, but as 
often was he repelled, generally with insult, and once with a kick. At 
last he found the shop of an Englishman, too recently arrived to under- 
stand the grand peculiarity of American feeling. This man puta plane 
into his hand and asked him to make proof of his skill. ‘ This is in bad 
order,” said Boyd, and with that he gave the instrument certain nice 
professional knocks with the hammer till he brought it to suit his prac- 
ticed eye. “‘ Enough,” said the Englishman, “I see you can use tools.” 
Boyd, however, proceeded to dress a board in a very able and work- 
manlike manner, while the journeymen from a long line of benches 
gathered round with looks that bespoke a deep personal interest in the 
matter. ‘“ You may go to work,” said the master of the shop, right 
glad to employ so good a workman. The words had no sooner left 
his mouth, than his American journeymen, unbuttoning their aprons, 
called, as one man, for the settlement of their wages. ‘* What, what,” 
said the amazed Englishman, “what does this mean?” “It means 
that we will not work with a nigger,” replied the journeymen. “ But 
he is a first-rate workman.” ‘But we won’t stay in the same shop 
with a nigger. We are not in the habit of working with niggers.’ 
“Then I will build a shanty outside, and he shall work in that.” 
“No, no; we won’t work for a boss who employs niggers. Pay us up 
and we'll be off’? The poor master of the shop turned with a-des- 
peiring look to Boyd—“ You see how it is, my friend, my workmen 
will all leave me. I am sorry for it, but I can’t hire you.” Even at 
this repulse our adventurer did not despair. There might still be 
mechanics in the outskirts of the city who had too few journeymen to 
be bound by their prejudices. His quarter of a dollar had long since 
disappeared , but by carrying a traveller’s trunk or turning his hand 
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to any chance job he contrived to exist till he had made application to 
every carpenter and joiner in the city and its sus'trbs. Not one would 
employ him. By this time the iron of prejudice, more galling than any 
thing he had ever known of slavery, had entered hissoul. He walked 
down on the river’s bank below the city, and throwing himse!f upon 
the ground, gave way to an agony of cespair. He had found himself 
the object of universal contempt; his plans were all frustrated, his 
hopes dashed, and his dear-bought freedom made of no effect! By 
such trials weak minds are prostrated in abject and slavish servility, 
stronger ones are made the enemies and depredators of society, and 
it is only the highest class of moral heroes that come off like gold from 
the furnace. Of this class, however, was Henry Boyd. Recovering 
from his dejection, he surveyed the brawny muscles that strung his 
herculean limbs. A new design rushed into his mind, and new reso- 
lution filled his heart. He sprang upon his feet and walked firmly 
and rapidly towards the city, doubtless with. — that might 
have fitted the words of the poet, 


“Thy spirit Independence let me share, 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye.” 


The first object which attracted his “eagle eye,” on reaching the 
city, was one of the huge river boats laden with pig-iron, drawn up to 
the landing. The captain of this craft was just inquiring of the mer- 
chant who owned its contents for a hand to assist in unloading it. 
“JT am the very fellow for you,” said Boyd, stripping off his coat, 
rolling up his sleeves and laying hold of the work. ‘“ Yes, sure enough, 
that is the very fellow for you,” said the merchant. The resolution 
and alacrity of Boyd interested him exceedingly, and during the four 
or five days whilst a flotilla of boats were discharging their cargoes of 


pig-iron with unaccustomed despatch, he became familiar with his his- 
tory, with the exception of all that pertained to his trade, which Boyd 
thought proper to keep to himself. In consequence, our adventurer 
next found himself promoted to the portership of the merchant’s store, 
a post which he filled to great satisfaction. He had a hand anda 
head for every thing, and an occasion was not long wanting to prove 
it. A joiner was engaged to erect a counter, but failing by a drunken 
frolic, the merchant was disappointed and vexed. Rather in passion 
than in earnest he turned to his faithful porter—“ Here, Henry, you 
can do almost any thing, why can’t you do this job?” “Perhaps I 
could, sir, if I had my tools and the stuff,” was the reply. ‘“ Your 
tools.!” exclaimed the merchant in surprise, for till now he knew 
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nothing of his trade. Boyd explained that he had learned the trade of 
a carpenter and joiner, and had no objection to try the job. The 
merchant handed him the money, and told him to make as good a 
counter as he could, The work was done with such promptitude, 
judgment and finish, that his employer broke off a contract for the 
erection of a large frame warehouse which he was about closing with 
the same mechanic who had disappointed him in the matter of the 
counter, and .gave the job to Henry. ‘The money was furnished and 
Boyd was lett to procure the materials and boss the job at his own dis- 
cretion. 'This he found no difficulty in doing, and what is remarkable, 
among the humerous journeymen whom he employed, were some of 
the very men who took off their aprons at his appearance in the 
Englishman’s shop! The merchant was so much pleased with his new 
warehouse, that he proceeded to set up the intelligent builder in the 
exercise of his trade in the city. Thus Henry Boyd found himself 
raised at once almost beyond the reach of the prejudice which had 
well-nigh crushed him. He built houses and accumulated property. 
White journeymen and apprentices were glad to be in his employment 
and to sit ut his table. He is now a wealthy mechanic, living in his 
own house in Cincinnati, and his enemies who have tried to supplant 
him have as good reason as his friends to know that he is a man of 
sound judgment and a most vigorous inteilect. 

Without having received a day’s schooling in his life, Henry Boyd 
is well read in history, has an extensive and accurate knowledge of 
geography, is an.excellent.arithmetician, is well informed in politics 
having been for several years a regular subscriber to several of the 
best. newspapers published at the west. He is truly public spirited 
and is remarkable for his morality, generosity and all those traits 
which mark a noble character. 

Mechanics, who we trust compose a considerable part of our readers, 
will understand what power of mind it required to vault at once from 
the bottom to the top of their ladder. Where is the white man who 
can boast a more difficult performance? Where is the white man, of 
this or any other age or. country, who has shown more decision or 
energy of character? And let it be observed that the narrative illus- 
trates the vincibility as well as the strength of American prejudice 
ageinst_ color. 





§(—?Having, in this tract, drawn but slightly on the resources within 
ourreach we hope to resume the subject on some future occasion, 

















